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SCEPTICISM 


N the old days it was natural, and it remains natural, for intelli- 
gent men possessed of some leisure to feel interest in knowing 
the order of things. The wealth of forms and behavior displayed by 
living beings, the variety and regularity of sidereal processes, the 
strange ideals that actuate conscious minds—all these are a source 
of endless delight for contemplation ; and they suggest a deeper order 
underlying them, the search for which is metaphysics. This search 
is as difficult as it is vast; but the difficulty is not wholly due to the 
vastness. Astronomy covers as large a field spatially, and biology 
as complex a subject-matter qualitatively, as any system of meta- 
physics ever included; yet the latter has not been able to secure as 
much agreement as either of the former. The difficulty lies in this, 
that men do not easily agree about matters incapable of verification 
by sense; and metaphysics must deal with such intangibles as mind, 
\ value, beauty, reason, and so on. The mere fact of disagreement 
does not mean that some of the metaphysical systems are not true; 
it does not even prevent all from being true. It might be the case 
that each system gave a true account of the order of things from a 
certain point of view. Yet it is perhaps the most difficult thing 
known to man, that one should whole-heartedly take up the point 
of view of another; it involves an altruism of which men in the past 
have scarcely been capable, though there may be reason to think 
them better able to accomplish it to-day. Consequently we find each 
great thinker of the past endeavoring to refute the others, and none 
able to convince those who did not happen to share his own insights. 
It was inevitable then that the philosophers, sickened by their failure 
to carry conviction, should lay the blame, not on their own unwill- 
ingness to learn from one another, but on the faculty of thought 
itself. So they sought to purify that faculty by studying its nature. 
Instead of attending to reality, they attended to attention to see if 
there was anything wrong with it—as if attention could be found 
right or wrong before we knew whether its results agreed or disagreed 
with reality. Thus arose epistemology as a prerequisite of meta- 
physics. The mind was turned away from reality toward itself; it 
was a case of ingrowing conscience. Metaphysics, most extravert of 
all subjects, became introvert. And while in the earlier stage of 
introversion the study of thought was at any rate a preamble to 
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study of the real, in the later stage, which is that of present-day 
logic, it lost even that connection with reality. It turned into a 
study of the mutual implication of thoughts—thought conceived not 
as representing facts but as propositions, propositional functions, 
classes, or relations. By some this is pursued as a Schachspiel, a 
game with counters (symbols) which is interesting in itself; with 
these we can not remonstrate, since a man is free to amuse himself 
if he will. With others the hope remains that we may discover 
some fertile concatenation of terms or relations which will be found 
to fit real things and thus give a slice of metaphysical knowledge 
at one stroke. 

Nevertheless the same difficulty in agreeing appears in this sub- 
jective stage as appeared in the original metaphysics. It is a patent 
fact that epistemology has not found that certainty or unanimity 
about the nature and limits of knowledge for which it hoped. Asa 
prerequisite for metaphysics it has failed; as a body of certain 
knowledge, it is as far from being settled as metaphysics itself. It 
has not even the excuse of the immensity of its problem: the problem 
is relatively narrow. Nor has our modern logic done better. The 
certainties of syllogistic and of arithmetic remain where they were; 
the logical foundations of these are an object of considerable dis- 
agreement. New antinomies have appeared, the solution of which is 
decidedly in doubt. 

In brief, the disagreements and the lack of coercive proof in 
metaphysics are found in those disciplines which undertook to lay 
a firm foundation for metaphysics by studying the nature of knowl- 
edge and of thought. And with this the modern argument for 
scepticism is on. But it is far stronger than it ever was; for it has 
penetrated to the very foundations of all thought. True, the situa- 
tion above presented gives only the social grounds for scepticism; 
men are unable to agree, to convince one another on the fundamentals. 
But that situation seems to suggest that the certainties which men 
have usually taken for granted can not be grounded. All attempts 
to find a firm base, even in the nature of thought itself, run against 
disagreement. The second stage of metaphysics, which is introver- 
sion, turns into the third stage, which is sceptical despair. 

It is true that one might answer that the same grounds for scep- 
tical despair are to be found in men’s pursuit of practical goods. 
Have we come any nearer to solving the problem of good govern- 
ment than to solving the problems of metaphysics? Is political cor- 
ruption any less to-day than it ever was? Or have we appreciably 
decreased the amount of crime or of insanity? Or have we made 
marriage a more stable institution, or indeed do we know for certain 
that it should be made more stable? It would be difficult to prove 
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beyond a reasonable doubt that in these fundamental practical con- 
cerns we have made definite progress. But the point is not that there 
is a warrant for scepticism in these things; they may be no better off 
than metaphysics, but ad hominem argument is irrelevant to our 
issue. We know that from the social point of view, metaphysics 
strongly suggests scepticism; and though this is far from being a 
proof of error for any one view, it does raise a genuine problem, viz., 
is there any hope that we may attain a certain knowledge of what 
is real? 

Nor can this despair be dismissed by an arbitrary fiat. We can 
not justly declare that we will refuse to doubt. For after all it is 
conscience that has brought us to this pass. It is reason’s method 
to seek for grounds of certainty, and for the thinker conscience and 
reason are one. The case for scepticism must be pursued to the end. 
And the thesis of the following pages is that the case for scepticism 
is all but absolute; that the metaphysicians have not yet faced it 
frankly ; that in one sense it is irrefutable while in another it teaches 
a lesson of the deepest import for our understanding of the real. 
The mocking laughter of this advocatus diaboli at the agonies of an 
awakened intellectual conscience suggests to the latter a deep and 
fertile principle which otherwise it would not have learned. The 
sceptic, like every other recurring philosophic type, makes an im- 
portant positive contribution (much against his will) to metaphysics. 
His experiment with thinking is of the greatest utility. The strength 
of his position lies in this: he can show irrefutably that from the 
point of view of reason or contemplation there is never certainty 
that there is anything real or true. And reason or contemplation 
here includes two and only two alleged grounds of certainty: (1) 
direct observation or relatively immediate experience, as when we 
sense a color or a shape or introspect to any datum of any sort and 
(2) reasoning or inference, where we believe something true because 
something else is true. These two motives, which constitute rational 
evidence as used in common sense, science, and metaphysics alike, 
may or may not be used in separation. Perhaps every datum is tied 
up at once with some inference, and conversely. Nevertheless the 
two when combined are often different in degree and thus distinct 
in nature and may be considered apart. The sceptic then claims 
that neither direct observation nor reasoning nor both together can 
meet his denial of certainty of any sort whatsoever. The claim is 
extreme: no doubter is involved in the doubt; neither object nor 
subject can be guaranteed—not even the actuality of the doubting 
process. No quality, relation, term, or otherwise characterized con- 
tent can be shown real on rational grounds—rational being defined 
in the above twofold sense. There is no demonstrable reality: such 
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is the thesis which the philosopher who is conscientious to the limit 
must face. No common-sense compromise or working postulate is 
available for him: he is asking if reason can meet the issue. 

The sceptical argument begins in an easy and obvious way. Try 
to prove that some object of thought is real. And let us first take 
proof to mean that something is true because something else is true, 
So we try to prove, e.g., that the moon is real for the reason that it 
is involved in the movement of the tides, and the tides are real. But 
now we need to prove that the tides are real, and so we appeal to 
some other object, such as the exposed rocks which in six hours are 
covered by water. But how do we know that the exposed rocks are 
not dream-objects? Clearly this process knows no end, and we thus 
have no proof. So far the sceptic seems justified. 

But the believer answers that this is too crude. The mistake lies 
in trying to prove one object by another; rather we should prove 
reality by something that is other than reality. All demonstration, 
to be sure, proceeds from something other than the thing which is 
demonstrated ; that is the method of reason. But what is there that 
is other than the real? There is only one thing, viz., our thinking— 
or, not to assume any connotation of knowledge or reality, our ques- 
tioning or doubting. The refutation of scepticism should proceed 
from the fact of doubting, and from that alone. To see this was the 
merit of Descartes. Descartes marks the beginning of a new and 
progressively self-conscious stage in thinking—a stage which has 
largely constituted modern philosophy up to the present day. And 
as all know, Descartes answered that doubt at least is real, and 
contains a doubter and his ideas and thence an objective reality, and 
so on. How then is the sceptic answered by the argument from 
doubt? As a matter of fact, he is not answered at all. If reality 
could be proved from its opposite, which is doubting, the ontological 
proof of God would be dwarfed into an insignificant achievement. 
How could it be that we could go from the very opposite of reality— 
our subjective doubt—to reality itself? It has often been objected 
that Descartes did not prove a permanent Ego which doubts; but 
the objection, though correct, does not penetrate to the real lacuna 
in the argument from doubt. The fact is that doubt, once enter- 
tained methodically and sincerely, applies to itself as to all other 
things. How can we be certain that we are doubting? We may for 
the moment feel sure, but are we sure at the next moment? Is 
memory, of however short an interval, infallible? To say that it is, 
is to beg the question. Where is the demonstration of its infalli- 
bility? Descartes simply assumes without evidence that we are 
certain that we doubt; and this is already to assume the reality of 
the event of doubting. But while we are about it we might just as 
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well assume the real presence of the object; the one assumption is 
as well, or as ill, justified as the other. The proof of reality from 
something else begs the reality of the something else—the event of 
doubting—and hence is no more of a proof than was the argument 
that a certain object is real because another is real. True enough, 
we believe that we doubt, and also we believe in a real external 
world; but the belief is so far not grounded on evidence; it is not 
rational but irrational or superrational. True enough also, we could 
not go on thinking at all unless we assumed some real fact as ground 
or guide of the thinking; but that is not evidence, for why showd 
we go on thinking? The sceptic claims only that there is no evidence 
of a reality and no certainty based on evidence; and we can not 
deny his claim. Once we embark on the method of grounding one 
belief on something else, no matter what that something else is, we 
can not stop except by arbitrary fiat. 

Or shall we resort to the other mode of rational proof and appeal 
to immediate self-evidence, as needing no grounds? That was what 
Descartes also did, when he urged that the clear and distinct was 
its own guarantee of certainty. But we can see at once that ‘‘clear”’ 
and ‘‘distinct’’ are relative terms; nothing is wholly clear and 
distinct. If it seems so at present, the pale cast of thought soon 
clouds it over. The trouble is that certainty is never mere present 
self-evidence, but means a denial of the possibility of later doubt. 
Certainty has a reference beyond the present datum. The certain, 
and with it the real, is not the unshaken, but the unshakable. And 
there is in the present datum, whether it be object or subjective 
doubt, no warrant for the denial of the possible later doubt of itself. 
Self-evidence is no more secure than evidence from something else. 
This, then, is the sceptic’s position: rationally justified belief means 
belief on the ground of something else or on the ground of immediate 
self-evidence, and since neither of these grounds is forthcoming, 
there is no rationally justified belief. The awakened philosophic 
conscience sees this, and is not satisfied when it is told, in the lan- 
guage of common sense, that we have to assume certainty and there- 
fore reality and should not look for proof of these. Conscience 
goes deeper than practical convenience. The whole question con- 
cerns the place of reasoned belief in life; and if it is not funda- 
mental, where is the thinker’s criterion? 

Common sense, the healthy-minded extravert, avoids these self- 
tormentings, not by overcoming, but by ignoring them. But the 
quest for certainty can in the end no more be argued away than 
the quest for health; and as intelligence advances, the claim of 
scepticism must be either met or accepted. Yet this result is so at 
odds with the verities of everyday life that we feel it can not but be 
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wrong. There is, we declare, at any rate one certainty, and that is 
that the sceptic is wrong. He has degraded reason, and surely there 
must be a way of answering him. And other ways than those of 
Descartes have been proposed; let us take them in turn. 

First consider the most superficial, which runs as follows: the 
sceptic refutes himself in the very act of defining his position. He 
talks to fellow-beings in whose existence he believes; he assumes in 
his speech and thinking that terms have a constant meaning, that 
time goes on, that memory is to some degree reliable, that the 
principles of the syllogism are correct, and so on. 

This argument is superficial because it does not see the real point 
of scepticism. That point is not that men do not have, or assume, 
a certainty of something real or true; it is that such certainty can 
not be justified on rational grounds. The argument as it stands is 
only ad hominem. The sceptic talks and shows that he does not 
believe what he says. But the philosopher with his self-accusing 
conscience may retire to the study and, being alone, realize that he 
himself feels those difficulties, even though the sceptic did not be- 
lieve in them. The philosopher asks himself if he is sure on rational 
grounds, of the existence of his fellow-men, of constancy in the mean- 
ing of terms, and so on. Perhaps they are implied in thinking, but 
the thinking will not be rationally justified unless they are justified; 
and are they? How can he be sure that red means now what it meant 
a little while ago, that it means the same to you as to him, that number 
means always the same thing, ete.? The same trouble comes up 
here as in the case of doubting. Am I sure that I am now doubting? 
Have I not found sometimes that on reflection I was less sure than 
I thought I was? Often we find that what we think we believe we 
do not really believe ; many a man thinks he believes in God (because 
he goes to church, prays, and says that he believes) yet would not 
be willing to stake a large sum of money on the existence of God. 
If this is true of belief, it is true also of doubt. If it is true of 
doubt, it is true of the constancy of meanings. We simply do not 
know how much of our present assurance later reflection will dis- 
lodge. We assume a practical certainty as a modus vivendt; we do 
not find in the present datum any absolute bed-rock of certainty on 
which to build a firm structure of knowledge. This sceptical state 
of mind may be derided or cursed as morbid and pathological, and 
no doubt it is such. The important point is that we recognize that 
there is no rational escape from it. 

Another proposed answer—little less superficial—is that we can 
not doubt any datum or any reasoning except on grounds—which 
grounds are taken as certain. The appeal here is to primitive cre- 
dulity: the child believes his sense-experience, the stories told him, 
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his dreams, etc., and only when these turn out to be misleading does 
he begin to have doubts of anything. So he doubts only on grounds 
or tests of certainty. But the answer should be carried further. 
The sceptic, arrived at the stage of self-conscious thought, finds gen- 
eral grounds of doubt in the fact that no conclusion seems un- 
shakably certain; all attempt at proof is either circular or dogmatic. 
His ground is that there is no ground for certainty. Looking for 
certainty, he finds none, and he simply announces that fact. If he 
is accused of having used a syllogism in Camestres to build up his 
ease (whatever is certain is rationally grounded; nothing that is 
experienced is rationally grounded; .°. nothing that is experienced 
is certain) he will answer that he can doubt the syllogism (which 
indeed is not proved, since there is no way of proving that a general 
dictum applies to this or that particular case). Thus he comes to 
doubt on grounds of general reflection, but then finds that he can 
doubt those grounds also. As often as the believer provides an an- 
swer the sceptic declares that that answer is dubitable: no demonstra- 
tion of it is at hand. But the genuine sceptic is careful not to go too 
far and affirm the universal justification of scepticism. That would 
be a positive statement and a general principle valid for all. Rather 
he says: I find no certainty now, but I am not certain that I may or 
may not find certainty at some time. He is not a systematist, but 
an opportunist. He doubts each particular claim to certainty as it 
comes; his is the attitude of watchful waiting rather than thinking 
by universal principle. Therein lies his strength: he lies back and 
says: you have not yet proved any certainty. 

But now comes another and quite different way of meeting the 
sceptical attack. Hitherto we have tried to establish some initial 
certainty from which to proceed by sure steps till the whole system 
of knowledge is built up. But this, we are now told, was a mis- 
understanding of reason. Reason does not go from a single and 
isolated certainty to other certainties. There are no isolated cer- 
tainties. Reason is mutual and organic; no particular datum or 
inference is certain by itself. The consensus and coherence of all 
experience is the only warrant of certainty to any of the parts. 
Knowledge does not start with certainty, but acquires it. As man’s 
life proceeds from infancy to maturity the true and real gradually 
assume their places, grounding one another in the total scheme of 
things, while that which is inconsistent with them falls away into 
the limbo of unreality. This new way of meeting scepticism is very 
plausible ; it seems to fit human experience. Our dreams, our rev- 
eries, our false scientific hypotheses, are discarded for just the reason 
that they do not fit the great bulk of our observation and inference. 
Here, then, it seems, is a way of satisfying our inevitable trust in 
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reason which is proof against sceptical attack. It enables us to 
believe something true because something else is true without having 
to ground all belief on some ultimate assumption which is unable to 
guarantee itself. The whole issue is taken up into a higher dimen- 
sion; knowledge is not linear but a rounded circle. 

It seems as if the sceptic’s teeth were drawn here; he can not 
bite into any particular affirmation of certainty, since there is no 
certainty of any one thing by itself. Nevertheless the believer does 
claim that we are certain of our external world, of our fellows’ 
minds, of the laws of science—because they fit into one coherent 
system ; and the sceptic observes that that system bears the burden 
of certainty, and concentrates his doubts upon it. Of what per- 
ceived and inferred contents is it composed? Not of all that we 
have in our experience, certainly. Many of these, no doubt, fit one 
another nicely: such are the accepted facts of daily life and also 
the proved truths of science. These two, however, do not quite square 
with each other ; witness the secondary qualities which do not find a 
place in the scientific cosmos, yet can hardly be dismissed as fictions. 
The colors, however, form a well-ordered system by themselves, and 
so do tones, and to a less degree smells and tastes. The world of 
dreams coheres with little but itself; the system of moral ideals, 
internally coherent no doubt, fits neither the physical nor the psy- 
chical realm at the present reading. The internal make-up of the 
great works of art, the Hamlets, Antigones, [liads, symphonies, etc., 
is beautifully coherent; but how do they fit the world of astronomy, 
or of electrons, or light quanta? Thus we have not one great system 
of interlocking parts, but many such systems, some larger, some 
smaller, some better and some worse organized. Which of these is 
to be the nucleus about which reality arranges itself? Which system 
is the one, coherence with which is the test of reality and the purveyor 
of certainty to our belief in it? Not the largest, of course; that 
would be a decision by majority vote and quite irrational. Shall 
the nucleus then be the world of perceived physical objects, on the 
ground of the superior certainty of these? The sceptic has already 
found that there is no intrinsic certainty in sense. In fact, we can 
see at once that no particular sphere of our experience offers an 
indubitable assurance that it is a privileged centre about which the 
rest must arrange itself in a system. To reach a final certainty we 
must have some degree of certainty to start with; but where is that 
to be found? 

If the believer answers that it is never found in finite intelli- 
gence but only in the absolute idea, his position seems to differ but 
little from that of the sceptic. Certainty is put off to an infinite 
distance ; if we have it now in any degree, that is because we already 
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assume it in the finite objects of observation and inference; if we 
have it not in these, we never reach it. True, we may feel assured 
that somehow it must be, but if we can never be sure that this or 
that particular thing or event is real, we might as well not assume 
it for an absolute knowledge which we can never attain. As matter 
of fact, the absolute idealist has not really met scepticism at all. 
He has assumed at the outset that we are confronted with being; 
being was the first Hegelian category, and all that followed was but 
an elaboration of the meaning of that category. If the absolutist 
does not assume being at the beginning, he will never reach it. Now 
just that is what the sceptic will not assume; there is, he finds, no 
warrant for the title of being for any content that we have in our 
experience. Such content, so far as we can see, always wavers and 
becomes uncertain for reflection; we can not even surely say that 
we had it, for we can not prove that memory is reliable, and we are 
not sure that any experience which we thought we had, we really 
had. Once more, no content of experience is self-sustaining against 
doubt. And how can we find coherence until we are sure of the 
elements that cohere? 

So we have found certainty neither in isolated or initial things 
nor in systems:—what way then is left? There seems to be only 
one way, and that is a compromise-measure. Let us no longer claim 
perfect unshakable certainty that there is something real; let us 
frankly adopt a concessive attitude, and admit that it is all a matter 
of probability. This is a candid and sporting attitude; it assumes 
the risk of failure. It is, perhaps unconsciously, an appeal to 
values; it grants that certainty, like perfection, is an ideal goal 
never quite attainable. There is more or less of uncertainty; it will 
have practically the value of certainty. Instead of the unbounded 
optimism of the rationalist, or the pessimism of the sceptic, we have 
here an epistemological meliorism. 

The argument is something like this: the agreement of our present 
experiences, our memories and our inferences from the behavior 
of other persons, gives a strong probability that all these are real, 
or based on the real. The chance of error decreases as our expe- 
riences go on agreeing day after day, until scepticism has practi- 
cally no ground left. It is extremely unlikely that such consistency 
and ‘repetition should be forthcoming, if there were not an objective 
ground for it. 

Now the sceptic might at first reply that probability can not be 
applied here, because there is, so far as we can see, an indefinitely 
numerous series of possible experiences. Grant that our present 
experiences are uniform and consilient ; we know not what they will 
be, and therefore the agreement of any finite number, however 
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great, gives no definite probability. An infinite number to come 
might all go the other way. One hundred agreeing experiences, 
as compared with an infinity of experiences, gives no greater prob- 
ability of truth than a single experience. If we toss a perfectly 
symmetrical coin long enough, we shall get a run of one hundred 
heads. And that run might occur at the very beginning. But that 
is no ground for believing that heads predominate over tails. It 
may well be that our present agreeing experiences, however numer- 
ous, represent a run of like character; as compared with the infinity 
of possible experiences, there is no estimable probability that they 
reveal a reality of constant character. 

But the reply itself is not up to the standard of genuine scepti- 
cism. It assumes much that is not demonstrable. It assumes that 
we know that our experiences agree; that our inferences from the 
reports of other men are absolutely correct; that our arithmetical 
knowledge is absolutely demonstrable. The sceptic has already 
pointed out that although we do feel sure of these matters, they 
are from a logical point of view pure assumptions, quite groundless, 
and indemonstrable. There is no guarantee of a logical sort that all 
this is not a dream. We can doubt it if we will; it is all intrinsi- 
cally dubitable. There is, for contemplation at any rate, no abso- 
lute bed-rock certainty about any datum or sensum or perceptum 
or cogitatum whatsoever. And that being so, there is no basis on 
which probabilities, even in a finite series, might rest. Probability, 
in short, rests on admitted certainties; these it can not demonstrate, 
and without them it can not work in vacuo. 

I do not know of any further way by which one might attempt 
to prove that we have on rational grounds certain truth or certain 
knowledge of reality. We have tried three ways: first, by seeking 
an initial self guaranteeing certainty, second by seeking a final cer- 
tainty resting on the mutual support of many uncertainties, third by 
seeking a progress toward never-attained certainty. Each of these 
ways, we found, had to assume a certainty without ground, and 
this spells the defeat of reason in its battle with scepticism. For 
reason, aS over against unreason, means justification for a belief; a 
justification afforded by mere contemplation or by reference to some- 
thing else which in the end is matter of mere contemplation. 

Nevertheless none of us are sceptics in this absolute sense. We 
do believe that some knowledge is certain; we believe in one an- 
other’s minds, in an external world, in arithmetic. Many particular 
assertions we doubt, but we do not doubt that there is a reality and 
that we know some of its traits. The perfect knowledge which is 
the ideal of metaphysics we may not have yet reached, but we are 
sure of some things, e.g., those things mentioned just now. And we 
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can not possibly help admitting this much. Plainly, then, some 
other factors besides rational evidence are at work. Evidently scepti- 
cism can be met on other grounds than those of reason. What, then, 
are these grounds? 

They are values. 

Men act; and from various motives. Let us for the moment 
consider the case where a man acts to escape from some painful 
situation. Crossing a street after an all too careless glance at the 
speeding vehicles, he suddenly finds a heavy truck bearing down 
upon him in front, while a fast-moving car threatens him from 
behind. ‘With a quickness born of danger he estimates the chances 
of dashing ahead of the truck or dodging back to escape the on- 
coming car; and let us suppose that this estimation of the chances 
is so much to the point that he is able just to avoid the truck by 
a powerful leap ahead. Now in this situation there is little room 
for scepticism on his part. The painful stimulus of danger pre- 
cludes doubt. He knows that he is in the presence of something; 
for to act is to believe in that with reference to which we act. But 
the belief again is a necessary one; for the action is a necessary one, 
made so by the painfulness of the situation. The value-quality, then, 
is the source of the impossibility of doubt. 

There is a certainty native to the experience of values. True, it 
is not always found; but often it is, and always when the value is 
great enough. A slight bodily discomfort, too near the border-line 
of indifference, may be matter of doubt. One does not know, per- 
haps, whether the cool breeze blowing over him from the raised 
window is uncomfortable or pleasant. But when one does know it, 
there is no possibility of doubting, during the experience, that it is 
really here. For contemplation, without valuation, on the other 
hand, doubt is always possible. The sceptic may say ‘‘I am not sure 
that what I now see is really what it seems to be.’’ But when the 
sceptic is in intense pain, he can not say ‘‘I am not sure that what 
I now feel to be pain is really pain.’’ It is not that he is too busy 
trying to get out of pain to reflect at all; he does in the very feeling 
of it, contemplate it, and what he finds is indubitable. This is one 
clearly marked difference between valuation and pure contempla- 
tion. 

And because pain is, unless some external power prevents, in- 
separable from action, and action is always upon some object or 
situation, pain communicates its own certainty to the object or sit- 
uation. For the painful is that which ipso facto we try to get rid 
of. Not that this is necessarily a sufficient definition of the painful ; 
there may be a specific quale also. But it is an essential attribute 
whenever the painful is above a certain light intensity. And so we 
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must say in general that whenever one acts to rid himself of some- 
thing painful, he can not possibly doubt the presence of the painful 
object. That object may be something about one’s own body, or some 
threatening thing like the motor truck, or some social situation that 
causes grief or shame or resentment. But in all cases it is some- 
thing we acknowledge in the very act of acknowledging its painful- 
ness. Yet it is not enough to point to the indubitableness of pain as 
a feeling-state. If there could be a feeling-state not connected with 
action, that state would give no warrant for an objective reality. 
But action has an object; it is upon something. And this something 
is what is real; it is indeed the primary reality (not the ultimate 
reality) of human experience. It is other than ourselves; for we 
act on it to remove it. 

But we have not yet reached the full meaning of reality, so far 
as reality is something denied by the sceptic. Let us return to the 
case of the man confronted by the onrushing truck. He acts to 
avoid threatened injury. But he would not act as he does unless he 
saw that the truck was moving at a certain speed, was heavy and 
crushing, and was close to him. His action is based upon his ob- 
servation; and in observing he is passive. However short a time 
his observation may consume, he is for that time still and contempla- 
tive. Even though the contemplation is itself an act, the act consists 
only in the straining of attention; careful looking, thinking of the 
speed and momentum, inferring of the consequences of impact upon 
his body. The act of attention does not affect the motion of the 
truck or its implication of consequences to himself. The activity 
that lies in his observation is not one that affects the object he ob- 
serves, but only his own sense-organs and perhaps his brain. In 
regard to the truck, his attitude is wholly one of respectful deference. 
In fact, the reality of the truck is for him the fact that it is to be 
observed with respect, as the source of data which determine his 
action. Thus the contemplative attitude enters into and finally con- 
stitutes the meaning of reality. The real is that to which in action 
we must pay regard, which we contemplate in passive docility as a 
source, with a nature of its own, of whatever good or ill may come 
to us. And this gives us, I think, the full meaning of the real. It 
is that upon which we act, yes; but it is also that which we look to 
with humility, letting our knowledge and subsequent action be de- 
termined by something which is, so far, beyond and above them— 
beyond and above in the sense that it dictates what is to be done. 
And it may be noticed also that the very quality of being interesting 
belongs to its object just in so far as it is something with a nature 
of its own, quite transcending our minds. 

We have taken as illustration a case of bodily pain, or threat- 
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ened pain; but a case of pleasure, or expected pleasure, or any other 
form of evil or good would have done as well. All conscious action 
is sub specie boni; all conscious action is upon or in reference to 
some source of good or ill whose make-up we learn in order to secure 
the good or avoid the ill. In fact we have to learn it, because we 
have to seek good or avoid ill; we have to respect the object and the 
nature of the object. Scepticism is not permitted; the real is that 
which we have to respect, as we have to seek the good. Thus reality 
is a value, and being a value is not open to doubt; for it is a condi- 
tion of that pursuit of the good and avoidance of evil which consti- 
tutes living, and normally at least we can not help wanting to live. 

Contemplation has to be trusted because it is the sine qua non of 
action that has to be performed. And if so, contemplation gains a 
measure of authority. True, it contains by itself no obvious reality- 
coefficient. Taken as mere presentation of some content, it is always 
open to doubt. It is too docile and meek, with its attitude of servility 
before the real, to repel any suggestion of falsity. It believes, not 
because of any self-sustaining quality, but because it must furnish 
data needed for action. Thereby it becomes an indispensable factor 
in life, and being indispensable, must be granted the right to work 
in its own way—subject always to correction by the test of viability. 
Now the way in which contemplation works is, we have said, a two- 
fold way. It uses either the method of direct vision, or that of co- 
herence between presented contents; and when fully at work it uses 
both. These two, which contain of themselves no criterion of reality, 
forms a necessary but not a sufficient condition of reality. What is 
presented and coherent may be real; if it is a prerequisite also of 
necessary action, it can not be doubted. Thus the sufficient condition 
of truth is the union of the contemplative criteria and the criteria of 
successful action. If our systems of metaphysics could be tested by 
their indispensableness for daily living, they would no longer re- 
main doubtful. Nevertheless the being of an external world and of 
fellow minds is thus indispensable; and no one doubts these. The 
doubtfulness of a metaphysical system is not concerned with these 
elementary matters, but with some particular assertions derived from 
contemplative analysis of the real. General scepticism has no longer 
a status. 

But the sceptic has one more objection. Granting that we have 
to believe in an independent reality, whose nature we must passively 
receive into our minds—how do we know that what we do receive 
into our minds is precisely the nature of the real? Even the test of 
action does not seem to be conclusive. I estimate the speed of the 
onrushing truck and leap to safety ; but perhaps I should have been 
safe anyway, since the driver is about to put on his powerful brake. 
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How do we know that that particular element of the real which we 
rely on is just the element that enables our act to be performed? 
The rational tests of observation and coherence are never quite com- 
plete. Grant that we can not possibly doubt, when we act—as act 
we must—that the situation has a power over us which is equivalent 
to reality, do we ever know certainly that the way in which we in- 
terpret the situation is precisely the true way? Something true it 
must contain, but what elements of it are true and what are not? 
And if we do not know this, of what avail after all is our alleged as- 
surance of reality? To be assured of something real while at the 
same time we are quite unable to say certainly what it is, is no better 
than not to be sure of reality. 

The answer is that the sceptic confuses one sort of imperfect 
certainty with entire absence of certainty. The imperfect certainty 
of our best-guaranteed beliefs is certainty about a whole with un- 
certainty about its elements. We know that the truck is real and 
its momentum is threatening; these we never come to deny. If we 
doubt them later, we could verify them by a similar experiment; 
and indeed we verify the truth of our memories by taking them as 
grounds of action, so that there is no general scepticism of memory. 
But though the truck is real and its momentum threatening, we 
need not thereby know all of the conditions that make it threaten- 
ing—such as the construction of the engine—or those that might 
remove the threat—such as the application of the brakes. We do 
know the general situation, but we do not know all the details, 
actual or possible. Complete knowledge we have not got: partial 
knowledge we have. And the partial knowledge is no more er- 
roneous than it is erroneous to say that a feather falls under the 
law of gravitation even though the wind blows it away from the 
vertical descent. Such certainty as we have, which is really a cer- 
tainty about the real object, is unshakable. 

But let us consider a more extreme case, in which the certainty 
inherent in action seems at first sight open to later doubt. Consider 
the case of a hypnotized subject. He believes, upon suggestion, that 
the chair he is sitting on is a hot stove, and leaps up. He is no 
doubt right in believing that there is some reality there, but he gets 
its character wrong. Or take the instance of the dreamer whose 
nightmare presents to him a ferocious monster against whom he 
ineffectually struggles until he wakes with a groan. In both these 
situations there is action to avoid pain, but the judgment is largely 
erroneous. Conviction as a psychical state may be claimed for it, but 
not the certainty which would meet the sceptic’s position. As a 
matter of fact neither the hypnotized subject nor the dreamer does 
have the inquiring or contemplative attitude at all. They act in- 
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deed ; and there is a real situation with reference to which they act. 
With the one it is the chair and the whispered thought of the hypno- 
tizer; with the other it is undigested food in the stomach. But 
neither contemplates the object; neither believes what he believes 
as the condition of action. And it is not an argument for scepticism 
that one believes without looking for evidence. The implicate of 
action as a test of certainty is that one looks at the object, which no 
doubt is real, in order to ascertain what in that object is the power 
to be respected. Action without contemplation gives a ‘‘that’’ with- 
out a ‘‘what’’; so far there is certainty, but only of being; the 
character is quite uncertain. Contemplation without action, on the 
other hand, gives no certainty at all, either of character or being. 

When we act, as indeed we all do, we know beyond doubt that 
there is reality in the sense that there is something not ourselves 
which has power to determine our action for good or ill. We also 
know beyond doubt that this power lies in certain moving objects 
which we call physical, or in certain mental and physical objects 
which we call our fellow-men. We know that the properties of num- 
bers are true. All these we have tested and continue daily to test. 
We can not doubt them. We have to believe them or die. Doubt of 
them may be verbally suggested, but it has no positive meaning. 
But concerning the details, the implications, the interconnections 
of these, we have a good deal of doubt. We do not know just what 
in these characterized realities is the locus of the real, and what is 
perhaps erroneous accretion. And the reason is that contemplation 
as to details goes further than the test of action can go. We do not 
see that space, or time, or matter, or selves, must be of precisely such 
and such a nature, in default of which we should be unable to live. 
Much of their detail appears to be indifferent to those things which 
we have to believe. If there were some way in which we could con- 
nect our metaphysical theories with the demands of daily action, we 
might find an irrefutable proof of them. Is there such a way? 

I think there is one and only one; and in the course of the above ar- 
gument pushes irresistibly to this conclusion. If we could be aware of 
an object that was intrinsically and wholly good, in the sense that 
everything about it was the indispensable and sufficient condition of 
our acting, that object would present an instance of absolute cer- 
tainty as to both being and character. Such an object we do not get 
in daily sense-experience ; for many of the details of physical fact are 
not bound up with the necessity of action. Nor do we get it in even 
the most advanced field of knowledge of the material world, viz., the 
Sciences of physics and astronomy. We are not yet sure whether 
the material universe is an expanding one or an enclosed sphere or 
other figure; we do not know whether matter consists of waves or 
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particles. We do not have to believe that the nature of matter is 
nothing but energy, or die. Is there then any being such that when 
we become aware of it, we see that unless we accept it we can not 
continue to be without its aid? 

The religious mystic tells us that there is such a being. He claims 
that in his ecstasy he is aware of one who is so bound up with the 
needs of our life that it is impossible to doubt the being of that one. 
The character of that being is thus wholly good, even though the de- 
tails of his goodness may not at present be known. But everything 
that is known about this being shows him to be the indispensable 
and sufficient condition of the mystic’s own living. Now it seems to 
me that this experience of the mystic offers a case of absolute cer- 
tainty. Contemplation of the being is not in any way divorced from 
action: it is not speculation beyond verification, though it is knowl- 
edge of a fact that is transcendent of the mystic’s experience of 
it, as is all reality above and beyond our experience of it. 

But unless one has an experience of this sort, he will always be to 
some degree uncertain as to the precise elements that are real. His 
metaphysics will be begun, but not finished ; though, of course, there 
is no ground for declaring that it can never be finished. He will 
not be sure of ultimate reality; but he will be sure that the vague 
and broad assertions that he has to make are true in some point or 
other. True statements, absolutely true statements, he can make. 
There are living beings, minds, bodies; these are many; they are in 
time or space, they live and die. There is no doubt about the truth 
of such assertions. There is doubt about what in these facts is the 
indispensable element that is real and what is negligible because not 
verifiable as condition of action. The only metaphysics that is in- 
dubitable is one which has discovered some object that is wholly 
indispensable if we are to act at all. 

Nevertheless even at the end there is something in the sceptic’s 
position that can never be met and never be refuted. If he can 
refuse to act in any way, we have no hold upon him; he can not then 
be convicted of believing anything. The inactive types of man— 
those who by some accident perhaps of fortune are not driven to 
the struggle for any practical good—may refuse to act; or may act 
so little that they speedily forget the implicates of their action. 
Such men will remain sceptics, because they forget, when they begin 
to think about reality, the experiences in which they assume real 
food, real cold, real threatening external bodies, and the like. For- 
getting these, they see clearly that they have otherwise no proof 
of anything independent of their thoughts, and they remain sceptics. 
If one could exercise a certain freedom of will so far as to refuse all 
action, he would perhaps not live very long, but as long as he con- 
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tinued to live he would rightly remain a sceptic. True, few if any 
men do so; true also, one who did so might be called insane. But that 
would not prove to him, or to any one else, that he had a good ground 
for belief in reality. He would in fact have no ground for such be- 
lief. The grounds are there, if he will but consent to look for them; 
but he can not be compelled to look for them and therefore he can not 
be convinced. In this sense scepticism is open to any one who has a 
strong enough will to remain quiescent in the face of all the emer- 
gencies of life. It is quite irrefutable. But of course that does not 
mean that there are not grounds for refuting it ready to be dis- 
covered if one wants to look for them. It means only that anybody 
is free to refuse to look. In this sense certainty is a prize which is 
offered only to those who are willing to struggle for it. And that 
certainty is attainable only because reality is at bottom a value- 
category. Nevertheless the very meaning of this valuation is that 
there is something other than our minds, antecedent to them in the 
sense that our minds must passively await to be informed of its 
nature, which is an independent source of their information. 
W. H. SHELDON. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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HIS discussion will be confined to spatial and temporal attributes 

of events in perspectives, to their sizes, shapes, and dates. The 
attributes will be termed appearances or sense-data with the proviso 
that they are taken in abstraction from the ‘‘secondary qualities’’ 
which, in fact, may go together with them. The issue is whether 
these data in perspectives are located at the events of which they are 
appearances or at the station-point of observation. If the first al- 
ternative is true the observer may be said to perceive the original 
events themselves, though it may be merely a side-show; if not, one 
must accept a representative theory of perception. The choice of 
the alternative depends on the interpretation of perspectives. If a 
perspective is ‘‘taken seriously’’ it may be described as an objective 
cross-section through the world, accessible from the corresponding 
standpoint to any observer. And this description is, in its turn, 
allied with the doctrine that there are external and internal concep- 
tions of points and that whichever is taken, points have no meaning 
in isolation, but only as interlocked with other points. The external 
conception is that of geometry, where points as relata of systematic 
relationships are exhibited by the interrelated properties of geo- 
metrical figures. Taken internally a point is a standpoint, i.e., a 
way to have other points presented in a certain vista. A standpoint 
and a perspective beyond it are thus correlative terms. 
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In a recent contribution Mr. McGilvary supports the objective 
status of visual perspectives very effectively. He points out that 
if sense-data were at the station-point they would be practically 
identical with the so-called picture in the ‘‘ picture-plane’’ at the 
station-point. Now the picture in the ‘‘picture-plane’’ is the draw- 
ing of the data of a visual perspective on a plane surface perpen- 
dicular to the line of sight. The very wording of this explanation 
involves a clear-cut distinction between the visual perspective and 
its drawing in the ‘‘picture-plane.’’ And the distinction is just this, 
while the perspective drawing is at the place of the percipient, the 
data of the visual perspective are at the event perceived. This is 
not meant to be a decisive proof, but it makes very plausible the 
theory that perceived shapes and sizes are at the event. The objec- 
tion that a single event can not have more than one specific shape and 
size whereas the data of different perspectives on the same event are 
different shapes and sizes, is answered in the usual objective-rela- 
tivist’s manner, to the effect that there is no contradiction in at- 
tributing to the same thing different sizes and shapes provided each 
is attributed not absolutely but relatively to the corresponding stand- 
point. Thus the famous penny is at once round and elliptical but 
from different points of view. Shape and size are relative proper- 
ties, they are at the event perceived but from the station-points. 
To this relativity Mr. McGilvary adds another, viz., the relativity 
of sense-data to the physical conditions under which the perspectives 
are realized. A perspective as a conditioned complex is distinguished 
from its conditions. Thus the shapes and sizes in a visual perspec- 
tive are conditioned by the distances and directions of the light-rays 
involved. But to be thus conditioned merely means to correspond 
to or to be a mathematical function of the physical conditions, it 
does not mean to be physically caused by them. This distinction 
disposes of the argument that the sense-data must be at the station- 
point because they are messages physically carried by the light-rays. 
It also frees the space-time relationships within the perspectives from 
being slavish replicas of the order of space and time which their 
physical conditions have. 

The last consideration is significant in dealing with a difficulty 
of visual perspectives involving time.? In case of a distant event 
the realization of conditions under which the perspective data appear 
may require time during which the original event as the source of the 
conditions ceased to exist, so that the spatio-temporal status of the 

1E. B. McGilvary, ‘‘Perceptual and Memory Perspectives,’’ this JOURNAL, 
Volume XXX (1933), pp. 309-330. 

2 Of course, any visual perspective involves time so the point in question is 


crucial to the whole theory, but the difficulty of the theory is noticeable only 
when the data are at a considerable distance from the station-point. 
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appearance within the perspective presents a problem. Suppose a 
spot appears on the sun at noon. It takes about eight minutes for 
the sun’s rays to reach an astronomer on the earth. Therefore when 
the astronomer sees the spot he must see a past event if he sees the 
original manifestation. ‘‘On the arrival of the light at the earth, 
what is included in the perspective is physically past.’’ This phys- 
ically past event, according to Mr. McGilvary, is nevertheless visually 
simultaneous with the earth’s event of sighting the spot. This 
consideration, he holds, solves the paradox of seeing the past by 
reminding the reader that perceptual simultaneity between the oc- 
currence of the spot and the spot-sighting is within the conditioned 
complex of the perspective which need not reproduce the physical 
sequence of these events characteristic of the physical conditions. 

But, certainly, the solution does not reach to the root of the 
paradox. When a certain event at the sun (the emergence of a 
spot) is replaced eight minutes later by another (the displacement 
of the spot to the right, say,) the first vanishes unconditionally and 
not only relatively to a would-be-observer at the sun. There is no 
possibility of acting anywhere except in the present, but to be an 
event is to be acting, hence when an event is relegated to the past 
‘it’? ceases to be an event. ‘‘It’’ can not be perceived (after it was 
replaced by another event) either at the sun or from the earth or 
from any other place for the simple reason that there is no ‘‘it’’ any 
longer in existence.* But let that pass. Let us grant that there 
may be a way of preserving a past event in its full originality for 
perception in some perspective.* Even so, the spot observed by the 
astronomer is not a past event. For if it were there should be a time 
and a place when and where it was present. But there is not any. 
Certainly it was not present eight minutes ago at the sun. The spot 
which emerged then at the sun was immensely large in comparison 
with the spot sighted at 12:08 by the astronomer. This large-sized 
event is, of course, inaccessible to an observer on the earth. And 
a spot of the size and the shape perceived by the astronomer could 
not be registered at 12:00 by any one; an observer at the sun could 
register only the much larger emergence; any distant observer could 
not register, then, any emergence at all. But an event which is 
absolutely inaccessible to experience can hardly be said to exist; at 
least it does not exist as an actual event. 

80On McGilvary’s view an astronomer with a power of telepathic vision 
might see at once, with one eye, the spot which is physically present and, with 
the other eye, through the telescope the earlier spot which is physically past, both 


spots in original and at the same place. This, I am afraid, is a reductio ad 
absurdum. 


The general Theory of Relativity may be interpreted as allowing for this 
possibility. 
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The weakness of Mr. McGilvary’s theory about the date of per- 
spectives can be remedied, retaining his main point of perceiving 
events in original, by applying to the complications of time exactly 
the same argument which was mentioned as dealing with sizes and 
shapes. A penny, or a sun’s spot for that matter, have different 
ishapes and sizes in different perspectives. The largest size together 
with the corresponding shape is the one which is not only located 
at the event, but can be determined there by measurement; all others 
are described from distant station-points. Also the emission of 
light-rays from the whole area of the largest datum is a physical 
condition which is indispensable for the appearance of the other 
shapes and sizes. Nevertheless these smaller appearances of various 
forms are just as physical, if physical means measurable, as the 
largest one; they are not mere distortions representing the latter, 
but have their own original place. To say that they are at the event 
does not mean that they are all enframed in the largest aspect of 
the event; it merely means that the event is where they are. Now 
translate all these assertions in terms of dates, i.e., substitute ‘‘date’’ 
for ‘‘size and shape.’’ There are many dates at the spot codrdinated 
with the different sizes. Only one of these dates is observable at 
the sun, this is at noon, the date of the emergence of the largest 
appearance of the spot. All other dates are in the perspectives from 
a distance. And it takes some time after the emergence at the sun 
before they can be registered. But this does not make them less 
physical, nor does it make them participate in the date of the largest 
appearance. All appearances have their own dates. And to say 
that they are the dates of the same event means that the event par- 
takes of different local times.5 The question is how all these dates 
are related to one another. They may be, of course, correlated in- 
directly. The date of the largest appearance may be called the date 
of the local physical time. All other appearances can not be said 
to be of this same date except as potential entities for future obser- 
vation, for they do not appear at noon to anyone. As actual data 
they must be given the time when they are first observed or rather 
when they could be first observed from the corresponding station- 
points. These dates are always later than the local physical date 
of the events so that the spots sighted from a distance are rather 
in the future than in the past of the local spot. But this is an 
inaccurate way of speaking. There is no future time at which the 
smaller appearances of the spot could be given to an observer at the 
sun. Thus in relation to what is observable at the sun all other 

5A certain similarity in terminology must not be misunderstood in confus- 
ing the plurality of local dates as described in the text with the different time- 


coérdinates of the same event with respect to systems of reference in relative 
motion. 
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appearances of the spot are neither in the past, nor in the present, 
nor in the future. They are all temporally disconnected; each date 
has a definite meaning only within its own perspective system and is 
independent of the dates of other perspectives. Also the dates of 
perspectives, though conditioned by certain temporal relationships, 
are not mere replicas of the latter. Thus when the light-message 
from the sun reaches the astronomer on the earth, the source of the 
message, the largest appearance of the sun’s spot, as an initial con- 
dition of perspectives sinks into the past; but the event of the spot’s 
emergence is not thereby relegated to the past; it survives in the 
smaller appearances within the conditioned complex of the astron- 
omer’s perspective. This observation fits in with Mr. McGilvary’s 
important distinction between the dates of the physical conditions 
and the dates of the corresponding visual perspectives. 

There remains a doubt about the nature of events. The mere 
description of an event as an act does not raise any particular diffi- 
culty. There is an act which is an appearance to some observer at 
the place of the appearance, and there are acts which are appearances 
at the same place but from distant station-points and it is all these 
acts together which constitute a single event. But an objection will 
be raised that an event is not merely an act but an agent-act, so 
that if there is more than one act there is more than one agent and 
not a single event. From this point of view the event of the emer- 
gence of the sun’s spot is identical with the enactment of its largest 
appearance and after this is gone there are new events which are 
merely representatives of the original occurrence. At best they can 
be tied up with the original as potentialities of other appearances 
and not as coexistent events. This seems to me fundamentally cor- 
rect but merely verbally different from what I am trying to say. 
But, in the first place, the distinction between actuality of the largest 
appearance and potentiality of the others is hardly a fundamental 
one. The largest appearance is a mere potentiality to the distant 
observer. And even at the sun it is likely to be potential, since the 
observer there is purely hypothetical. Of course, in a broad sense 
of the terms observing or experiencing, the emerging spot may be 
said to experience itself. But, certainly, not in the sense of a visual 
datum of a given shape and size. However the experiencing con- 
nected with a place of an appearance is important enough to be the 
condition for giving the date of experience to the associated place. 
This determines the physical time of the event at the place of its 
largest appearance. And since the other appearances are experi- 
enced elsewhere they must be given the dates of their registrations 
at the station-points. These are the dates of temporal perspectives. 


A. USHENKO. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Der Kampf um den Lebenssinn, unter den Vorliufern der modernen 
Ethik. Davi Baumearpt. Leipzig: Felix Meiner. 1933. 
xi + 384 pp. 15 M. 


This is the first of two volumes devoted to an historical and 
critical study of certain crucial phases of man’s struggle to de- 
termine the value of human life and the nature and significance of 
morality. The Preface contains a brief but spirited defense of the 
value to contemporary philosophical thinking of such a reéxami- 
nation of various contrasting historical positions which embody 
vital moral insights or exemplify illuminating mistakes in ethical 
theory. The title is indicative of the author’s ‘‘Widerwille gegen 
die emporenden Tautologien, gegen die Phrasenhaftigkeit, gegen 
das absolut Nichtssagende zahloser moralsystematischer Siatze’’ 
(vii). He proposes to cut through all this empty verbiage and see 
whether earlier thinkers, sympathetically interpreted, may not be 
able to help us to achieve a better understanding of ourselves and 
our spiritual problems. 

In this volume two sharply contrasted eighteenth-century posi- 
tions are examined in detail, namely, Kantian rationalism and anti- 
rationalistic romanticism. The author interprets Kant as wishing 
to define and establish morality without any reference whatsoever 
to empirical moral facts, i.e., in terms of pure a priori reason alone. 
He therefore seeks to appraise Kant’s arguments and conclusions 
in terms of the purely rationalistic criteria which Kant himself in- 
sists upon. Unlike many critics of Kant, who see in the structural 
similarity between the first and second Critiques a mark of Kant’s 
deplorable love for architectonic, he attaches great importance to 
the methodological parallelism between the two works. He finds 
in the Critique of Pure Reason four main doctrines, (a) of the 
transcendental unity of apperception, (b) of the forms of sensuous 
intuition and of the schematized categories, (c) of specific empirical 
laws, and (d) of the sensuous manifold. Kant attempted, he be- 
lieves, to develop four parallel ethical doctrines. This attempt is 
examined with great thoroughness in four long chapters dealing, 
respectively, with the establishment of the supreme moral prin- 
ciple, its practical application, the moral end, and empirical moral 
data. The author’s conclusions are entirely critical: the categorical 
imperative is, strictly interpreted, wholly empty; such content as 
its specific formulations contain are illegitimately derived from 
man’s moral experience and not from pure reasons; and, in itself, 
the categorical imperative provides no guide to moral conduct. 
Kant’s great achievement in the first Critique was the rational vali- 
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dation of man’s sensuous experience. But in developing his ethical 
theory Kant unhappily reverted to a pre-critical reliance on pure 
reason wholly divorced from experience. The resultant failure was 
complete and inevitable. 

The author then examines the moral doctrines of three eight- 
eenth-century opponents of ethical rationalism, Herder, Hemster- 
huis, and Jacobi. Their writings are analyzed with great care and 
the development of their ideas as well as the relationship of these 
ideas to those of Kant, Spinoza, Shaftesbury, and other noted think- 
ers of the period are clearly portrayed. The volume ends abruptly 
with no attempt at a constructive ethical synthesis. 

The book as a whole is unusually interesting and valuable. It 
contains an enormous amount of classified information, yet the 
main thread of the argument is never lost in the mass of detail 
and quotation. The author’s sympathy is strongly anti-rational- 
istic, but his treatment of Kant (and of the numerous neo-Kan- 
tians to whom he refers) is accurate, fair, and often very pene- 
trating. Kant could be, and has been, more sympathetically 
interpreted, but his most valiant defenders must admit that he 
lays himself open to the author’s criticisms. The evaluations of 
Herder, Hemsterhuis (who hardly merits a whole chapter), and 
Jacobi are more generous but less illuminating, for though the 
author relates their several doctrines to the Sturm und Drang 
romanticism, which they so clearly exemplify, he makes no attempt 
to develop, in his study of them, a systematic anti-rationalistic 
theory. The book is thus a record of two extreme positions neither 
of which is philosophically tenable as it stands. We shall look 
forward to the second volume, which will presumably attempt a 
more constructive synthesis. 


T. M. G. 


The Ideals of East and West. KENNETH SauNnpERS. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cambridge, England: At the Univer- 
sity Press. 1934. xxiii + 248 pp. $2.50. 


The historian will no doubt be irritated by the generalizations in 
this book and the reader of only the Preface, Prologue, and Epilogue 
will get the impression that the author is preaching for the Brahmo- 
Samaj or some other universalistic faith. On the other hand, there 
is an attempt to define a single dominant ideal for each of the cul- 
tures discussed. ‘‘The ideal type . . . is still the sage teacher in 
China, the other-worldly saint in India, and the practical reformer 
in Japan. In the western world, which draws its ideals so largely 
from Greece and Palestine, there is a curious fusion taking place 
of the ideal of the seeker after scientific truth and of the religious 
teacher’’ (p. xii). 
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Dr. Saunders is, however, too experienced in the traditions of 
both East and West to be content with such a thesis. He makes it 
quite clear in his artful historical surveys that India, Japan, China, 
Greece, Israel, and Christendom have each harbored a great variety 
of ideals, and his anthologies from the ethical teachings and 
maxims of these peoples makes this fact clear in a most entertain- 
ing manner. The fact that the ideals and heroes of one culture find 
their analogues in those of others raises the hope in Dr. Saunders 
that all peoples may soon recognize a universal ethics, which can be 
translated into many idioms. Others, however, may leave his book 
with the impression that the world is so full of a number of ideals 
that we all ought to be thankful no one applies any of them con- 
sistently. 


Bm. W. 8. 


Kierkegaard. Konstruktion des Asthetischen. THEODOR WIESEN- 
GRUND-ApDORNO. (Beitrage zur Philosophie und ihrer Geschichte, 
2.) Tibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 1933. vii + 165 
pp. 9.60 M. 


Though his style is heavy and peculiar, the author (formerly 
Privatdozent at Frankfurt) undertakes an exceptionally thoughtful 
attack upon Séren Kierkegaard, the founder of modern Existential 
philosophy. In contrast to Kierkegaard’s view that the categories 
of existence are to be found in the inner insecurity of the individ- 
ual, Wiesengrund tries to show that this retreat into subjective exist- 
ence is an expression of the historical insecurity of certain elements 
in Western society. From this point of view he makes a penetrating 
interpretation of Kierkegaard’s world of the imagination. Espe- 
cially his interpretation of the ‘‘bourgeois interior’’ is a master- 
piece. He shows that the flight toward subjectivity is really a 
flight into the prehistoric regions of myth whence there is no re- 
turn to the objective world; that the paradox by which Kierkegaard 
tries to save himself is really a mythical sacrifice of his intellect; 
and that in the background of Kierkegaard’s thought there remain 
the perspectives of German idealism, from which he never freed 
himself. Lastly he points out that the true significance of Kierke- 
gaard is to be found where he himself did not seek it, namely, in 
the realm of esthetics and in the images he uses to portray it. The 
wealth of philosophical thought that the book takes for granted 
makes these lectures a difficult but rewarding task and an impor- 
tant contribution to the critique of Existential philosophy. 


Pau TILLIcH. 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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La Religiosita dell’Arte e della Filosofia. ARMANDO CARLINI. 

Firenze: G. C. Sanzoni. 1934. x-+ 231 pp. 

Nationalism dies hard in philosophy, too. It is always a little 
surprising to a philosophical reader to find how fixed are the terms 
of current Italian discussion in philosophy, particularly in esthetics. 
The terms are fixed by Croce and Gentile still, which means in 
turn by Hegel. But Crocean esthetics especially is Hegel with a 
difference. The ‘‘principle of absolute transcendence,’’ which our 
author here makes so much of, is a psychological principle. The 
absolute reveals itself in immediate intuition and the ‘‘pure es- 
thetic act’’ is the necessity of the absolute revealed in a moment of 
spontaneity and freedom. Signor Carlini’s work traverses familiar 
ground, though to a not altogether familiar purpose. It is not 
until page 57 that this purpose becomes reasonably clear: 

‘*Given at the foundation of religion a teleological principle, 
absolutely transcendent (as is demanded by true religiosity, and 
given, on the other hand, as contemporary esthetics justly demands, 
the purely secular and human character of art, it does not follow, 
therefore, that there is no possible relation between art and re- 
ligion. On the contrary it is found that in proportion as modern 
esthetics has individuated the principle of art in sensible form 
out of self-consciousness, accentuating at the same time the spirit- 
uality of such a principle, it has precisely thereby introduced the 
seeds of spirituality into self-consciousness.’’ The art of artistic 
creation or preception is, for our author, the evidence and actuali- 
zation of the transcendent. 

As is the case with Croce himself, this abstract schematic 
analysis, borrowed from metaphysics in Germany and ultimately 
from Vico in Italy, is illuminated by many flashes of direct per- 
ception and by a finely sensitive reference to Italian art and poetry. 
But the special aim of the book is the marriage of religion and art 
in terms of intuition on the one hand and the Absolute on the 
other. It is not without significance that one of the longest essays 
in the book is on the problem of God in contemporary philosophy. 
Esthetics in the hands of Italian idealists tends to become a new 
and popular form of abstract theology. 

I. E. 


La sensation. Etude de la genése et de son role dans la comnaissance. 
PrerrE Sauzi. Paris: Félix Alean. 1934. 198 pp. 25 frances. 
M. Salzi in this study of ‘‘the genesis of sensation and its rdle 

in knowledge,’’ attempts to solve the problem of induction: the 

possibility of extending its conclusions beyond the given. His ex- 
planation lies in a hypothesis, which will be recognized as not dis- 
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similar to one of some of the English Platonists, that sensations 
emanate from ‘‘consciousness’’ and the ‘‘intelligence.’’ They are, 
in fact, ‘‘a more complete manifestation’’ of the intelligence than 
‘‘the most abstract speculations. ”’ 

To prove this hypothesis, M. Salzi adduces evidences of the 
effect of the imagination, anticipation, gestalten, and suggestion 
upon sensory data. Much of his material is derived from the thera- 
peutic work of Dr. Bates, the ophthalmologist, in repairing defective 
vision through exercises in the use of the visual imagination. By 
asking his patients to imagine certain shapes which they found diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to perceive, and to project them upon a 
sereen, this physician was able, it is maintained, to develop in them 
the power actually to perceive these shapes when the appropriate 
physical stimulus was present. 

That any stimulus should be required, beyond desire, would seem 
strange if not inexplicable. That there should be any qualitative 
differences between the various kinds of sensation would also be diffi- 
cult to explain, if M. Salzi did not have the theory of specific nervous 
energy to fall back upon. Readers can decide for themselves how 
firm a foundation this is. 

On the whole this book will probably be judged as more ingenious 
than sound. Would it not also be true that by making both the 
subject-matter and the criterion of knowledge subjective, the prob- 
lem of induction is as far from solution as before? 


G. B. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


SopHia. Anno II, N. 3. Ricerche e studi sulla filosofia post- 
kantiana. K. Chr. F. Krause (Contin. e fine): Antomo Banfi. 
Riflessioni sulla fenomenologia di Hegel: Anmbale Pastore. Carat- 
teri e sviluppi della filosofia presocratica: Rodolfo Mondolfo. 
Nuova critica dell’utilitarismo (continua) : Giuseppe Rensi. Samuel 
Clarke e il razionalismo inglese del secolo XVIII (continua) : Eugeno 
Garin. Per una nuova interpretazione della storia dell’ Hegelianesimo 
in Italia (Contin. e fine) : Siro Contri. Note sull’universo di Marcel 
Proust: Ugo Tolomei Pietrasanta. 

Logos. Anno XVII, Fase. 3. Lo Stoicismo e l’esigenza odierna 
del Logos: R. Fedi. Il pensiero filosofico di Francesco Fiorentino 
nella storia della sua formazione: D. Bosurgi. L’idea dello Stato in 
Mirabeau: E. Restivo. I1 concetto dell’io nell’empirismo inglese: 
E. Garin. Il problema della storia nell’idealismo moderno: N. 
Petruzzelis. Spirito e mondo della dialettica: A. Liebert. 

Kallen, Horace M.: Education versus Indoctrination in the 
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Schools. (Public Policy Pamphlet No. 13.) Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 1934. 23 pp. 25c. 

Kirkpatrick, Edwin A.: Mental Hygiene for Effective Living. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1934. xiii + 387 pp. 

Oldenberg, H.: Le Bouddha. Sa vie, sa doctrine, sa communauté. 
Traduit de l’allemand par A. Foucher. Quatriéme édition francaise 
revue d’aprés la derniére édition allemande. Paris: Félix Alcan. 
1934. 4388 pp. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We have received from Professor Jared S. Moore of Western 
Reserve University the following ‘‘Note on Empedocles’’: 

Theophrastus tells us (De Sens. 7; Diels’ Doxographi 500) that 
Empedocles applied his doctrine of ‘‘like perceives like’’ to the 
various senses as follows: light is perceived by the fire that is in the 
eye, dark by the water, hearing and smell by air; but as to the 
specific medium of taste and touch that Sicilian philosopher says 
nothing. Can it be possible that he really had no teaching on this 
subject, or may it not rather be the case that Theophrastus merely 
was ignorant of what he did say? The logical Empedoclean expla- 
nation of taste and touch would seem to be that they are perceived 
through earth, the remaining one of the four elements not employed 
in the other sensory processes. There are, for Empedocles, five 
senses—one of them, sight, being dual, and two of them, smell and 
hearing, having a common medium; and there are for him four ele- 
ments in nature, of which three only are associated with the sensa- 
tions referred to above. Taste and touch are contact senses: what 
more natural, on Empedoclean principles, than to connect them with 
the remaining element, earth? This is such an obvious supplemen- 
tation and completion of what we know of that philosopher’s sense- 
theory that it seems almost foolish to mention it, and yet perhaps it 
is worth while to record the suggestion. 





A portrait of Borden Parker Bowne, presented by graduates and 
friends of Boston University, was unveiled at exercises held in the 
Robinson Chapel, Boston University School of Theology, on October 
23, 1934. Professor Bowne occupied the chair of philosophy in 
Boston University from 1876 to 1910, and the presentation of the 
portrait was a tribute to his influence as teacher and writer. At 
the exercises, Dean William M. Warren, of the College of Liberal 
Arts, spoke on ‘‘Bowne as a Man.’’ Professor Earl Marlatt, of the 
School of Education, read an original poem on Bowne. Professor 
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Edgar 8S. Brightman, of the department of philosophy in the Grad- 
uate School, spoke on ‘‘ Bowne as a Philosopher,’’ and Dean Albert 
C. Knudson, of the School of Theology, on ‘‘ Bowne as a Theologian.’’ 
The artist was Miss Mary Neal Richardson of Boston. 





The Modern Thinker announces an essay contest on the subject : 
**Needed: A New American Philosophy of Life.’’ The contest is open 
to all graduate and undergraduate students of American universities 
and colleges. There are no restrictions on the point of view taken. It 
is emphasized, however, that the judges are seeking original viewpoints. 
The length of the essays should be not less than 1000 nor more than 
2000 words. All papers should be in the hands of Contest Editor, 
The Modern Thinker, 310 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y., not 
later than midnight of December 31st, 1934. The awards, in the 
amounts of $25.00, $15.00 and $10.00 respectively, will be made to 
the writers of the three outstanding essays. The winning essay will 
be published in The Modern Thinker. 





Mattoon Monroe Curtis, Professor Emeritus of Philosophy at 
Western Reserve University, died in Cleveland September 19, 1934, 
at the age of seventy-six. He was a graduate of Hamilton College, 
and received his doctorate at the University of Leipzig. He occupied 
the chair of philosophy in Adelbert College of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity from 1891 until his retirement in 1926. 





Since we believe the readers of the JouRNAL would be interested 
in news of new appointments and changes of positions in the de- 
partments of philosophy of our colleges and universities, we suggest 
information of such changes be sent to us for publication in our 
Notes and News section. 








